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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter briefly discu«-.s€s the question of 
whether or not large secondary schools suffer from more problems tha^5 
smaller schools and then examines the possibility of subdividing 
large schools through use of the "school-within-?.-school"' approach. 
Two different variations on the school-within-a-school approach are 
described, including structural subschools, where students are . ' 
randomly assigned to different administrative units within a large 
school, and programmatic subschools, where students enroll" in a 
program that fccnses cn one particular interest area or stresses a 
specific instructional approach. The second half of the publication 
presents short descriptions of seven secondary schools that are 
currently using some form of pr6g)ra»matic subschools, and of four 
secondary schools that are using some type of structural subschools. 
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In a wor1(j , beset by bureaucratic bigness , 
better? The presiden-ti^l candidates are .saying "yesw" 
omists say "yes." TKe- conservationists say "yes." 
But ,wha t> about rschools: Is less really'more? 



To smaller .suddenly 
ScJme British ^econ- 
Detroit ^ays "yes. "' 



Are secondary schools to^^^i^ge? Qq they kill motivation? Are 
they impersonal? Do they foster cl iquesSand' breed crime? * Do they create 
barriers between adolescents and adul ts? .-^re they poorly focused for older 
students? - ' 



The ^^Big^' Questio^ 



.To assert straight out. that "big is bad" in schools goes no- 
where. Ob^nou6ly, the question is, complex. Bigness can iTivolve manV 
factors..-, The matter o f school size, however, is a growing issue arflbn^ 
educators and the public. Assumptions about opt imunj . size are being re- 
examined. Serious questipns are now being raised about the disadvantages 
as well as the advahtages .of large s-ecor^lary sc'beols. 

For instance, the .National PaUel- on- High' School s and Adolescent 
Education in a final report observes: ' "/Je have exacerbated the schools' 
burdens . . . by their, unnecessarily large size^" The HtW'-sponsored re- 
port further de-clares: "Operating plants that house upivards of a tijousand 
students are not. in the Panel's judgment, optimal Settings for improving 
intergroup and interpersonal relations. Once more the inititutional im- 
. perativps of orderly movement and pes<feful custody that result frofti sheer 
mass of numbers make effQr.ts toward, humane consideration of individuals 
difficult."^' ■ j> 

The correlation between school enrollment and stude nt misbe- 
hav^^r also causes concern . Evidence is biiil/ling th;^t i^rgt. crhnnic typ- ^ 
ically encounter more problems withr vandal ism. intruders, and assaults than 
do smaller schools., on a per capita bffsis. ' - 
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TT" National Pane^;o«i High Schools and /Adolescent Eduction, The Education 
A,io.es3cnts-'{\ia%h\nc^tou, D.C.:.^ U, S. Departaient of -Health. Education/ 
,Wd Welfare, 1976). \ , ' <• 
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Questions about teacher morale, student .attij:ude, and the 
paperwork blizzard also-enter the picture. Consei]uently, principals speak 
©f the new ABC ' s— apathy^ bureaucracy ,^and cussedness— as hamstringing 
school* life. The greater anguish^ conies fr^m the 1 arger school s ! 

Whatever the alleged shortcomings of bigness, however, the 

•large school campus does fexist. Most 1 arge school s; proyi de good^ programs 

for students. .On paper, th^ curriculum, pupil .pef^onnel 5ei:vices , and ' 

activitie^s programs are impressive. -But are attitude, involvement, and 

mora le what they should be ? Are students motivated , »even excited? Are 

teachers interested? Who cares about .whom? ' • 
f 

Some principals consider these questions overcome by'ev^nts. 
Other principals are persistently seeking s'olutions to these very/questions. 
Subdividing»the larger sctibol appears to be one major initiative worth 
^xplor.]ng. Whether the dbjective is to spark stodents , enthuse teachers, 
sharpen the curriculum, .gain a new sense of community, reduce discipline 
problems— or all of* these— the "schbolrwithin-a-school " approach is gaining 
new advocates. 




An Idea Explored 



To seek alternatives in education is not new. New York C1tys . 
Tor instance, currently operates 11 alternative high schools of 500 or 
fewer students, each with a different program fodis. The range extends 
fro m college prep to dropout prevention . In addi tion ,' some 50 ^mall - 
satellite mijiisthools operate alongside the "regular^" high schools in 'the 
city. • 

! But these schools, in' sum, enroll less than three percent pf the 
city's secondary school students. What about the remaining 97 percent? 
How might their education be improved? 

These alternative schools serve only i limited clientele . 
After-some years* exRerien^^^^'th alternatives. New York administrators 
feel, that, "Clearly, though the al tej^nativjB schools have a recognized^ i 
function, they were nevef megnt to b^ the answer for the bulk M our ^ 
stud'ents. That answer must be f6und in^ and by, the regular nigh schools . 
I'f the large high school can build into its organization and programs tfie" 
'^flexibility, 'the irrdividualizatfon , the intimacy, and the espritNde cjorps 
which characterize the alternative .school s , it can offer the studer 
more than can the *smal 1 * school . - • , ^ ^ ^ 




Responsible critics rfiist .acce^yt thjit.most secondary schools 
* Ijave become signi-ficantly modified over the past decade in reSpo.nse to a 
*5^hariging sociaToutlook. , The typical school today is no procrugtean bed . 
Yet, too much- apathy, absenteeism, disaffectior>, and monotony remain. Too 
many 'Students m'erely endure education. Too few are Jtimul^ted*by it. 



Division of High Schools , .ftew. York CiW Public Schools, Humanization 
<iyd Involvamenl: The. Small Unit Appy'oa^h(Hev^ ^^crk: Board of Education 
of the City pf New York, 1975), p. 37. 



Hence the move toward a small u^it orgjmi.zation within the 
mainstream secondary sc\iool , Tfie objective is to rekindle the motivation 
of students, to capture the^exc i tement and esprit that rightfully should 1 
be a part of the life of the scho'cf^. / ' • * 

So^e principals- believe that by restructuring with subSqhooU 
atmosphere^ of the school can be dramati.Ga.ll.y .improved ; Small ness 
fosters personalization, goes the argument. "Create a group of peip'le 
, ' who know one another, and many of the discipline problems' vanish," states 
one advocate. "Getfyour units small enough So students are- acquainted 
and so'fteacher^ can greet every student' by name. .Form groups of people 
who i3e)ong t o one another ." 

Looking at IVIodels 

Orig^inally, subschools wef-e for^ied as administrative units. 
Students were assigned at r%jom to two or morfe "halls." Many second- 
ary schools are successfully oper/iting this structural moael , for instance' 
Lmcoln-Sudbury RegionaT High School is Massachusetts with five units of 
400 students each. The,uniis are led by hall directors. \ A counselor, ;i 
counselor assistant, 25 teachers, and secretarial suppdrt^constitute the 
staff of each hall . 

»' 

Recently, however enthusiasrn is. growing for t;he. concept of ' - 
programm atic s ubschbols . 'Lincoln-Sudbury, for instance, has just added 
ljve„diftere nt alternative proqranis , one for each hall ; The programmatic 
subschool may focus upon a particul£rTv4ntere^area , for, instance' the fine 
arts or heaV^h careers, or it, may focJus'^pQffKvan'ous approaches" to instruc- 
tion, perhaps a traditional or flexible schedule. As an c-xample of the ' 
"instructional strategies" approach. Broken GrdJnd Intermediate School -in 
Concord, N.M., has_ formed three units,- ' the conventional school, the . I 
c ontinuous progress school', and the« actiyity-Ce'ntererf school . ! 



Quincy High School in Quincy, 1^1. (, has formed stibschooils by 
i nterest ar^a as well as by instructional a^pi/oaQh with a total of seven 
separate units. These include: (1) thq Traditional School, (2)*the fW 
Arts SchooU (3.) the Flexible Sqhool , (4) the Project to Indi'viduaTize 
,^ilu.cation School, (5) the Career School, (6) the Work-Study School, aVid 
'■(7.) the Special Education School. , . ^ . ' • 

* • ' ^ \ 

vMuscat^'ne High School in Muscatine,^ Iowa , has" developed a^ 

un.iqwe " commii n i t i ^5.T,vS>i t h i n -a - s c hoo 1. " approach/ to the programmatic sub- 
school. 'Myscatine offers five choices oi^ program.' e^ch a special commu- '' 



rtity of Machyrs , studentsTparents , and cou^sgs . y T-he" five communi 
are*. flTth'e' Traditional. Community, (2) tffe flexible Individual izfiu 
Learning Community, (3) the Career CommjJnity, (4) 'the" Fine Arts Comfnunity, 
^and (5^, the Work-Study qpnimunity. -AdmtssiSn is .by .'family application. 
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/ The term "schoals-'-within-schoolS'" applies to a wide varie.ty 
of approaches, all aimed at, improving the quality of student life. Many 
.refinements, however, falr'beneath the banner of either s structural model, 
'or a programmatic model. While no line cleanly separates the two mode ls, 
their essential features can be summarized as follows: « 



Structural Model 



— Units are 'equal in siz^^ 

— Administrator assigned to each unit ' 

— Units ^support similar goals and organization 

^ — Subject area teacjhers assigned to. each hall 

- — Special area /teachers serve all halls 

* ' .... y 

Students divided 'heterogeneously or by grade' level 

— ' -Focus upon pi)p>l personnel and improved management 



oqrlri 



; ^ progrjimmatic Mgdel x 

r , - — Units of various sizes < 

. . ^ — One administrator may supervise several small units ' * ^ 

i ] — Administrators may be assisted by teanj Ifeaders. - / 
Teather-advisers often us^d ' V ^ 

' . — Each unit may haye . unique' gojilt 

. ^ - ' ~~ Units may organize' in a vari^tyXf ^ways 

• ~ *lJrv(ts may operate alongside -the mainstream school 



— -^tud^ts or ^jJ/iil ies .select the. program i 



- — 'Focy,5 upon stuaent interests .or learning styles, 

. . and upon devetraping a "comyiunity" of Students aVid aduUs 

■ • y '. " • \^ ' ■ ■ ■ . 

■ \' ' . ' \ . . 
/V^pipneer j:o the ^programmatic subschool.is the cooperattve 'edu- 
• cation program", of course. Essential l-y, stud'ients with a co/wnon interest 
were provided with a* group^ identity. Programs in retail /ng, health serwices, 
data processings, "or whate^er^ to6l^ stucjents out of the mass and provided them 
with p urpose ^nd^a Jnome' base . ^Students^ gained a sense^^ofjiarticipation and 
identij:y as well as be1ng\$lJowed to concentrate on^^n area of special interest 

" ' -This approach has evolved |n the programmatic subscho6l to. a 

larger plan, with each group of students* organized around a cluster of courses 
and^activi ties whic h sh^re a co)hwen theme . This commonality, in turn, is 
./enhanced by a small faculty with similar interests' and inclinations. Add a 
leader, a ho^ie base, and support services, and the su|)saiool is born . 



^ "Hard" or "Soft" Motivation? . ^ p> . 

_ _ • The student retention cate for cooperati-vp education prograr 

is impressive. Few co-op students drop out of school. The- interest- 
oriented sub$chool appears to enjoy a similar holding power . Rather than 
I '"elying upofj extrinsic motivators (i.e., counseling, student activities^ 
I etc.) to overcome the vagueness af the Targe school, the subschpol stimu-' 



lates -students by focusing upon strong, inherent motivators suck as 
recognflzed oppot-turiity, sense of identity, peer group esteem, a.ctive par- 
ticipation ,vand acceptance of responsibil ity. To achieve a high level of 
intrinsic motivation , 'one New, York Cit>t high school offers nine subschool 
programs, now enrolling over half o0iU ?,500 student population. Included^ 
among these subschool s are Goal Orientation and Carfeer 'Exploration for all 
new entrants. College t)|scovery, anU Health Careers in -Geriatrics..- ' ' 

• " ' »« ' ' 

^f^er Urge high schools in New' York City have developed several 
additional tfenfes. The particular focus of a s uccessfu l subscho gl will 
depend tjppn'ttle nature of 4he student body and 'tTie~r^u^s of TKe community, 

' Many students have a common hunger fbr^jthe individual ff^tentiion 
warm, personal relationship that theyfind in the subsc/hool environment. 
Part of /this feelinp tomes as a product of the retog^itiori of special 
interests and because students have an excellent opportunity 'to vo ice 
individual opinions in the subschool community. 

Staff enthusiasm tends to t^' high because t^hers feel "a ^ense 
of accompl.ishment when worting with interested studenfr^T A greater numbe/ ' 
Qf preparations maj^ be required of faculty in a subschob>, however. ThesJ 
are willingly assjjmed Vy teachers , as -is an expanded counseling role arising 
.(rom the more intimate student-teacher acqiiaintanceship, accordfiwi/to berfecws 
with SAjbschodT experience. - • , , ' C ■ • 5*^^ 

Managina Subschdbis 

/ ^ / ' . > *7 ' ^ . • " ' . -» 

( . Subschools te/id tO dt^fer widely in siz'e^~or^a"nizatioh, .and • 

distinctness . Some- gen1;ral ■prii"<H pies of administration, however. 
« ardinarily.aj3pT>. »ro ^he subschool. plan: . / ^^"^^^ " 

^ Each .subschool ^ must' have ideht i f iable leadership r- this may be 
an 'assi^stant pri/idipal, a director, a program leader^' etc. . 

^ P^fixe space and clerical support should be reserved for each' ; 
sUbschool. ^ The benefits are^funct'ifmal as well as psychological! 

Va proper balance must be kept' between the separate icientfties of 

the subschools and the mainstream school, - \ ' ' 

*^ The prji|tcipar> role r esembles that of the sup ^r i nj:wdent of a* > , 
smal 1 di strict . The principal administers ti)e cent raTTzed " ' 

functions of the campus, and supervises, coordinates, and supports " 
the) various subschool progra^ms.' 



Sufficient time must be allowed the subschool's coordinator for the 
^ key task of gett ing to' know the- students amd teachers to build a " 
grpup ident i ty and ? spr i t . • « 

^ Whenever possible, the subschool's classrooms should be reserved 
for the group arfd should be ^ clustered near the group of rice. 

%^ Teachers should be schedvlled within the subschool > Identification 

' is furthyef strengthened if teachf^rs are also assigned to homerooms 

or aavisories in the school. • • 
% 

Teachers should bej^ome front-line counselors, .^hei r' guidance function 
'must be coordinated with'that ot the general counselor. ^ 

^ Resource ccJlinselors should be assigned to the group rather than be 

retained in a central unit-. A. number of small subschool s may be pooled 
for guidance and related services. 

^ Prfncipals should retrain tbei r role a supervi sors of instruction » 
\ school "wicfe. » . ' , 

/ Student opinion shogld be recognized . Istudent request|5 are freguently 

a sound basis for « i n i t iat i ng new programs. . ^ * 

* *f iVfsofar'as possible, students^should lie assigned to a particufar subschool 
, I throoghou^^ th* year. ' ' ' * . 

i^^Subscrioo!^ ^s/ould provide for i variety qf ext^-j^-cla^s acAi-vities > ^ 

^ Subst^liool leaders should ^meet regularly , ,a^ a group,' wi-W'the school's 
\ ' principal. Faciii'ty sneetihgsi should be\h^'d-both at the subschool and 
/ -at the school -^Jde levfey . ^ 'W 

, Cah Istddents be helped yy^c6mbirvi'ng 'the ^?est of largeness with ^ V 
• the 'best of smal,l ness 11 n a lingle /!chool ? U the'-jsntischool approach jthe / 
best way t'o cireate a personalized, humanizes environment* in the larger school? 
Will identification wi^h^a smaller unit crfeate self -confidence and stimu^ te' 
interest? ' ' - ^^^""^ ^ 



' ^ . Some Vdmini^tra tors say. "ye?." While claiming no mifacJes,, they 
are convinced that subschool s /espond > well to^the jspecial interests of J 
students , Improve student bebavior, provide a missing sense of community, 
enhance student and 'faculty morale,' raise th^ quality of parental^ input, 
f^orkinate separate subjects in the curriculum, and generally encourage a 
more mature atmosphere on campus. In short, subschool s help rtedstablish the 
huma/i dimension to the larger school . In the stutlent's struggle to "be < 
some^body,'* these gains may overcome the disadvaotages-of growing'up in an 
anonymoiis and transient society where the only jrue neighborhood youth may 
experience is a special neighbourhood created in school. It-'s a concept 
worth exploring. " • , . 



^ 



To Illustrate 

^Programmatic Subschools 



■ Muscatine- High School . " Muscatine, Iowa 52761 * 

^ Frank E. ATlen, Principal 

Muscatine High. School's "Communities Within a School" afWach ^ 
pnesents some unique dimeil5,ions to learning.- Muscatin6 offers five alter- " 
native, programs," each a coimiunity of teacheri, subjects i parents, and 
students. The students, working with their parents, choose the educational 
- environment that most accurately reflects their individual learning styles 
This approach provides an intimate community in which the students, parents, 
and. teachers may function, . 

' The fivip communities are: (-1) the Traditional Community, which 

provides structure 'for students and teacher responsibility for student ^ 
learning; (2) the Flexible Individualized Learning Community, which provides 
students with a moderately struc-tured program with some variance- in learning - 
methods .and with spme opportunities to wodi: independently; .(3) the Career 
Community, which assists students to acquCre the aca'iemic and the occupational 
skills necessary into^iay's world of work, and which provides the background 
for economic independence as well $s preparation for higher educatiw^i.^^^ 
H> the Fin^ Arts Coimunity, ffFjich provided an environment for artisii^^JSrk 
■ «^';ela*ively unstructured environment ^apd (5) the ^^ork Study Community, 
•which prQv;des .a highly structured block/time program for students requiring 
the services of special education. ^ J ^ . " 

' » ^ -Division of High 'S<;hools Roxee W. -ttoly. Superintendent' 

New York City SchooTs for Richmq/id-Brooklyn 

. ■ I -. " . 116 Livingston Street , . 

\ ' f :' . Brooklyn, N^Y. 11201-. 

) ■ > / • ■ 

*u . c ,.' I^'f'ew York City high schools, ill 'irt' number, are dedicated to- 
the .iubschool approach. N^w York believes that the schools^ithin-schools 
Idea encourages pl^^ncip4ls., with their Consultative Councils,. £o set op new 
Jtudent groups with -common interests which nourish tf sense ofxwarmth,v 
identity^ and purpose among. *ie youngsters, ^he team of teachff^S, 'and the. 
coordinator. This produces gdbd student achievement for m levels off 
ability. • . . , , . |! ^ 

'^u- u c u ' ^"^ to 50 mimschools for "turned off" youngsters, the 

High Sc^iool Division sponsors several other types of school s*-within-sthools 
Almost successful variety is the career-driented "Educational Optior" program. 
The 1-6 high schools offering this approach open the subschool to* the entire 
,^city for registration, although each school's own basic population is 
geographically -zoned. Examples inclDd« the School of Oceanography at Beach, • 
Channel Hi^h SchoolX'the School of Politics and Government at-Tilden High 



School, the School of Criminal Justice at John Jay, and the School of * 
Agribusiness at John Bowne. In every case, all levels of ability from 
various parts of the city Sre joined .in a sub^schoof* of about 400 students 
with common career interests. " The program opens door's frem entry-level 
through. conege-*leve1 work. ^ * 

^ Haaren High School ' 899 Tenth Avenue 

^ Bernard V» .Deutchman , Principal New Yprk, N.V. 10019 
• * 

Ah inner-city school of about 1,800 students, Haaren High School 
evolved as a* result of a re'design effort mounted cooperatively by the Board* 
of Education, the Urban Coali^tion, and some lafge corporations. , 

The school consists of 10 "minischools" which range in size 
from under 50 to somewhat over 300 stifdentS. Each minischool is headed 
by a teacher-coordinator elfcted by tj;je minischool staff, and each is under 
tFie supervision jpf an assistant ^^principal (supervision). Each has its own 
area in the building: ar\ office,' a student lounge, and classrooms clustered 
nearby. All^hare the use of a few large facilities: cafeteria, gymnas.iums 

shops. ' . ' 

n ^ • • • V / 

Most of the minischools have a specific ca|;;eer or occupational 
focus. After an exploratory freshman year the vstudent selects a minischool 
•in line with interejst's. ' C|ioices include the automotive, aviation, elec- 
tronics, cooperative education, an.d college-bound minischools. Students who 
have not developed a clearcareer go^l may go into the unspecialized senior 
school in the tenth year. This minischool Includes prMaration for the high 
school equivalency diprorpa.\ If a student's academic Qr\c5ireer interests 
ig^, he may transf-er td'>theo3ppropriate minischool. ^ 

Within each imiaischool , decision making is patjterned on (•a 
je" model. In currlci/lum development, for e^amplje, the. staff'laqr^e^ 
froppsed change and the' subject teacher works out the Gourseyof study, 
w course is subjec.t to the approval of the minischooV's diijgctor, who 
,ay-/in turn call on the adxice of the assistantCprincipal . r 

7 , ' ^. ■ . .-^ ' i ^ 

' ^ Broken Ground Intermediate School " Concord, N.H. 03301 
^ Robert; J. Ross-^ Principal V 




Bro^cen Ground has established three alternati.veVchools on one 
campus. The plan calls for th^ three schools to be administered by the 
school principal working with three team leaders and three parents. Each 
school will function with a team Ifeader and four- or five classroom. teachers. 
Suppo*^t come% ^^om specialists in art, music, physical education, reading, ^ 

lea^^ning abilities, guidance, and media.*' 

» 

Raiments will select orf?. of the three 'subschools for their child. 
The three 'choices are the conventional, continuous progress, ^nd activity- 
centered schoV)ls. The-^bnventiorjal school will be-^aracterized by self- 
contained classrooms and teacher-Jlirected programs. ) The continuous progress 
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school ;win emphasize multi-age grouping, multi-medfa approaches, and team • 
teaching. A core curriculum will be required, of all students, but the pace 
will be individually determined. In the acfivity-centered school-, learning ^ 
activities will be planned cooperatively between student and teacher as an ^ 
oi'tgrowth of student interests, needs, and abilities. The atmosphere will 
.be Informal. Students wilt practice decision making and asjume an increasing 
responsibility for their own learning. 

4^ North Hunterdon High School oXtrict- Annandale, N.J. 08801 " 
Robert Kish, Principal ' - . ' ' 

Bill Conwell, Principal ■ 

About half of the 2,400 students in North HunterJon are now 
attending 17 "Learning. Communities" In two high schools. Each LC is an • - 
administrative unit with a particular durriculum focus, and consists of 
20-125 pupils, a counselor, and a teacher team. 

Upper-class students normally spend four "hours per day in an LC 
on studies that appeal directly to their i/itereslls. -Freshmen are required 
to enter an LC in one of .five areas: humanities j liberal arts, vocational - 
business, mathematics-science, and generaj education. ' 

• » Each LC creates its own daily schedule an^ determines its own 

budget.' According to a Title III evaluation, the' outcomes are impressive.* 
Parents appreciate the decentralized clusters; failure rates, have dropped; 
class cutting <ias "all but vanished," and student attit^e is much improved. 

The'U200 students not selecting an LC take the regular elective 

i • 



program. 




V, Quincy^Senior High School II. Quincy, 111. 62301 

Richard Heitholt, Principal 

• _ f . ' . " 

Quincy Senior High School II is divided into sever, -separate sub- 
school s^i each with different courses and styles of teaching. Called "Educa- 
tion by,C|io.ice," these programs range from highly structured' to almost totally 
free. The options allow all TvSOO jun|ors and seniors to choose the subschoo'l 
triey wish to attend. The -seven subschooT programs are as follows: 

^ Jhe Traditional School - A teaclfer -directed program where studer/ts work 

on conventional assignments , -1 isten to lectures J receive grades ,\ and take 
required courses. ■ - V ' 

2. The Fine Arts Schools - A student-directed, progcam -with new schedule options 
each week. Students work at, their own'*pa.ce and enjoy a choice of over 50 

courses, one-half of which are arts -oriented . 

3. The hexible School' - A program similar to the traditional school except 
that after/he teacher's presentation each period,|^udents piay leave 

class to pursue individual, projects. M 



( 



4. The Project to Individual ize Education (-PIE) Here students select their 
own courses and determine the frequency of class attendance. 

5. The Career School - This program is designed for students seeking work 
after high school. They attend regi/lar classes half the day and hold jobs 

part-time. 

6. The Work Study School - A variation of the Career School, the program is 
geared to students who are on the verge of dropping out and need extra help 

in academic subjects. The curriculum is divided into eight abbreviated periods 
to ^'it the students' shorter attention spans. Students also work part time. 

7. The Special Education School - A program geared forN^low learners and 
students with learning disabilities.' 0 

Destrehan High School Oestrehan, La. 70047 

^ Frank Caliri, Principal 

A four-school concept was developed to allow students to^ choose 
a curriculum which best suits interests and abilities. The four schools are: 

1- The School of Business Careers , designed for students- who would like to 
work in a business or an offi.ce upon graduation. The school includes Distrib- 
utive Education and Cooperative Office Education. 

2. The School of Career Exploration , designed, for students who have little 
knowledge or inclination toward « vocation*. The curriculum'focuses upon the 
exploration of various career fields. 

3. ^The I .T.S. -^chool\ developed for j.tudents who have a desire to develop 
skills in some trade or service. It includes a work program for older stu- 
dents who will get on-the-job training while receiving credit at school, 

4. The Advanced Sl;udy School , providiag an academic program and utilizing 
independent study as a major method of instruction. Students must demonstrate 
an aca<!emic proficiency and a willingness to achieve beyond minimum academic 
starylards to be admitted. 

School selection is made in August of each school year and reviewed 
in May for possible change. Transfers between schools can be made only once a 
year. 



Structural Subschools ' 

^ c 

> lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School Sudbury, Mass. 01776' 
I 'David L. Levington, Superintendent/Principal 

Ten years ago, this regional suburban school community developed 
a decentral i?ecl environment^for its students. Five autonomous units called 
halls have evolved in a*school population of 2,000 students. Hall personnel 
.include a hall director, ^ hall counselor, an assistant counselor, a hall 
secretary, sut)port staff, 25 teachers representing respective , departments , 
andilOO students 'from each of fo.ur classesTN 

\ 



Each* hall has a freshman curriculum, an, alternate school-wide 
program, administrative and counseling- offices, a -student-faculty lounge/ 
student mailboxes, a teacher-advisor program, a student government forum, 
and an intramural program. 

4 

^~ Steuben Intermediate Sctiool , 2360 North 52d Street 
Dcnald C. Luebke, Principal Milwaukee, Wis. 53210 

The unit is thS b^sic organizational and instructional compoiient 
at Steuben InterTiiediate 'School . Each unit consists of four teachers, an aide, 
approximately 120 students and their parents. These four groups are directly 
involved in^the development of the educational program for their unit. 

• ' ^ ^ 

Steuben operates six academic units: two for seventh grade pupils, 
two-for eighth grade pupils, and two that are ungraded and contain approxi- 
mately equal numbers of seventh and eighth grade studenti. In addition-, three 
service units support th'e six academic units. Two of the^e units are composed 
of special teachers— industrial arts, physical education, music, art, home 
economics— while the third consists of teachers for exceptional students. 

TBe students are heterogeneously grouped. Teacher assignment is- 
based upon individual teaching styles and personality. Each unit function's 
as an independent group and is free to develop programs well suited to the ' 
unit's student population. Curriculum coordinaUon and guidance function 
directly under the supervision of the principal. 

/ f 
Schoo-1 planning and decisiort making is. carried out by the Instruc- 
tional Improvemefit Committee (IIC). The committee, which meets weekly, 
consists of the pri'ncipal, the curriculum coordinator, a teacher representa- 
tive from each of the^ix academic units and three special ^'st units, a union 
representative, and an aide representative. Teacher involvement is. one .key 
to the program's success. . ' / 



Dunham Junior High School St. Charles, 111. 60174 

Robert L. Roth, Principal 

Dunham Junior High School is organized into four academic teams, 
each with a team leader, and an allied arts team, again with a tpam leader. 
These academic teams are supported by a curriculum sfervice team fconSist^ng 
of the learning center director and the reading coordinators; antf^by the 
student services team consisting of counselors, the nurse, the special . 
education teachers, the psychologist, and the social worker. All teams 
report directly to the school principal. 

The academic teams are interdisciplinary in nature and sewe 
-about 12.0 studer>ts each. Each team is responsible for the total academic . 
program^of its students. Each team also plans ^coffees , open houses, and / 
various studefit activities to help build group identity among students and ' 
parents. In addition, each team is gi/en a one.-hour block of time in the - 
Commons, daily, to meet informally with students'and to build a "helping 
relatignshipy" Members from the curriculum service ^nd student service^ . 
teams, along with"the principal, meet ea(5i week to discuss problems, programs, 
and approaches with each of the four academjc teams. " » * 



Dunham is now considering keeping one interdisciplinary team with 
the same group of 120 students for two years of school . The rationale for 
this pattern is to benefit from a team*s worlc^ng experience. The» knowledge 
gained about individual students during a team's ^irst year could te put to 
iqinediate use during the secdnd year of instruction. 

West Bend High Schools^ ^ We?t Bend, Wis. 53095 
* ^' John M. Sheehy, Principal 

The West Bend High School's complex consists qf five connected, 
units: (1) West High School, (2) East High School, (3) the auditorium and- 
music facility, (4) the vocational, and applied arts facil ityT and^ (5) the , 
physical Education and' field -house facility. West Bend is master planned 
for'four schools of 1,250 students each, housing grades 9-12. The conwon 
facilities' are scheduled for use by all Schools. 

' Each school operate* a full co-curricular program embracing 
yearbook, newspaper, student "^ernmeht, xlubs, and even interscholastic 
athletics, providing increased Opportunities for student leadership and 
participat-'ion. 
♦ 

Students identify with a particular school through their homeroom 
their counselor, and their co-curricular program.. No conscious attempt is 
made to keep students separated by course enrollment except during the ninth 
grade. Starting with the sophomore year, students are separated pflmarlly 
in physical education. Provision is made for children from the same family 
to attend the same school . 

^ * 

An executive principal oversees the schools and the common-use 
facilities. A staff assistant, the^educational. program coordinator, provides 
overal) leadership for curriculum and instruction. 



This "Ppactit'ioner was prepared by Bernard Davis and - 
- Scott Thomson of the Researoh Department, NASSP. A 
note of appreci'it ion goes to all sthools supplying 
descriptions of thfei r^'programs . A special "thanks^' 
is extended'to toxee W. Joly» Superintendent, High 
Schools Division, Mew York City Board of Education, | 
for providing an extens i ve descr i pt ion of that c i ty ' s | * 
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